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they would be cured by the adoption of that fantastic
and impracticable design. In Paris there were always
two elements of disorder, the students of the Latin
quarter and the workmen of the faubourgs, and
Cavaignac, who was a man of deeds, knew where to
find an army of the tricolour. The reply to the
Ordinances of the mystical Prince were the barricades
of the practical republican, and to the surprise of those
who confided in military discipline the reply was
sufficient.

Three days' street fighting were enough to decide the
fate of King Charles. The men of the barricades
pushed Marmont out of Paris, and the Revolution was
left master on the stricken field. The number of men
engaged on the barricades was probably not more than
eight or ten thousand, and, had the royalist troops
been handled with decision and properly reinforced, a
course of autocratic government might have received
an appropriate baptism in blood. But, having thus
surprised a victory, the republicans were in turn the
victims of a surprise. The politicians of the Pa?ais
Bourbon were not prepared for a republic, and jXhey
knew that France was as little inclined to that pros-
pect as they. The Revolution had not spread ofutside
the capital, and it was still open to the King to appeal
to the loyalty of the provinces against a wicked- and
impious faction. There was a party in the Chamber
and there were organs in the press who favoured the
claims of the Duke of Orleans. His father had em-
braced the cause of the Revolution; he himself had been
admitted as a boy to the Jacobin Club, had fought for
the armies of the tricolour, and had then experienced
the hard and laborious vicissitudes of exile. Thiers
drew up a proclamation commending the Duke. " He